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I.—THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. II. 


HE proceedings of the second Hague Conference, in so far as they 
dealt with the settlement of the question of German repara- 
tions and the adoption of the Young Plan, were described in 

the last issue of the Bulletin, dated 50th January, 1930. It is now 
proposed to give some account of the agreements arrived at by the 
second Committee, B, which was set up to find a solution of the many 
problems standing in the way of a final liquidation of the claims and 
counter-claims of the Eastern European countries in respect of 
reparations and other post-war debts. This task had been entrusted 
toa special Committee which sat in Paris froth 16th September, 1929, 
until the end of December, charged with “ the final settlement of the 
reciprocal claims of the creditor Governments in respect of ceded 
properties and liberation debts, and the final settlement of the liability 
of the debter Governments under the Treaties of St. Germain, Trianon 
and Neuilly.”’(*) 

Early in November a deadlock was reported to have been reached 
in the negotiations between the respective parties owing, primarily, 
to the insistence of Rumania that the question of the Hungarian 
Optants should be settled as a preliminary to the fixing of the amounts 
of the reparations and liberation debts. Hungary refused to admit 
the relevance of the Optants’ question to the matter under discussion, 
but as the Rumanian attitude was supported by Czecho-slovakia and 
Yugoslavia, her partners of the Little Entente, the Committee was 
forced to admit its inability to settle the question, and it was accord- 
ingly referred to the second Hague Conference for discussion by all the 
principal European Powers. Owing to the broader views taken by 
the principal delegates there, this and all the other main problems 
were solved in @ manner which appears to have proved acceptable to 
all the Governments, creditors and debtors alike. How this was done 
can best be shown by taking the cases of the various countries con- 
cerned in alphabetical order, i.e., Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho-slovakia, 
Hungary and Rumania, and giving an outline of the several difficulties 
which had to be overcome. 

AUSTRIA.—The case of the reparations debt of Austria was not 
difficult to settle, because it had already been admitted, in practice, 
that that country could not afford to pay anything at all. When the 
Reconstruction or Relief Loan was issued in 1923 the Reparations 
Commission granted Austria a moratorium, and all the sources of 
revenue which had been looked to for reparations payments were 
released from reparations priority. Later, in 1928, all the Govern- 
ments which were holders of Relief Loan Bonds agreed to an extension 
of the date of payment for 40 years, on condition that Austria did not 
pay any reparations or compensation during that period. Rumania 
had put in a claim for compensation for deliveries of corn, oil, railway 





(1) A Note as to these Treaties will be found at the end of this article as an Annex. 
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material, etc., made to the Central Powers under the Treaty of Bucarest 
of May 7th, 1918, and Czecho-slovakia and Poland had similar accounts 
against Austria as the ally of Germany.(?) These claims were based 
on the provisions of Article 177 of the Treaty of St. Germain, by whic) 
Austria accepted responsibility for herself and her Allies for causing 
loss and damage to the Allied Governments by the war, but in view 
of the 1928 arrangement just mentioned, no action had been taken 
to enforce them. By the Agreements signed at The Hague 
January 20th, both these claims for compensation and the reparation 
debt charged against Austria were definitely wiped out,(*) only one 
reservation being made under which Austria accepted the obligation 
to reimburse Italy for éertain administrative and relief costs incurred 
at the end of the war. The amount to be paid was fixed at one million 
gold crowns, or say, £40,000, annually for 23 years, payment to 
begin in 1943. Italy was Austria’s largest creditor, and much satis. 
faction is understood to have been felt in the latter country at the 
final liquidation of the Italian claims on this basis, and the re-establisb- 
ment of normal and friendly relations between the two countries 
may be regarded as having been completed by the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and Arbitration which was signed 
in Rome on February 6th last. 

BULGARIA.—The case of Bulgaria presented greater difficulty 
owing to the economic difficulties under which the Government had 
been labouring, and which had been accentuated by the earthquake 
of 1926, coupled with the fact that the creditor Powers had never, as 
in the case of Austria, recognised the inability of Bulgaria to pay 
reparations. The Treaty of Neuilly fixed the reparations debt of that 
country at 2,250 million gold frances, or say, £90,000,000, but on the 
21st March, 1923, this figure was revised and a series of annuities 
arranged, to extend over 37 years, and calculated to give an “* average 
payment of 33 million franes, or say, £1,320,000.(4) The annuities 
started at 5 millions only, but rose steeply so that they reached 
43 millions in 1935. The arrangement was negotiated by M. Stanboliski 
and provided for the division of the total debt into two parts. The 
first, or A, division, was fixed at a total of 550 million franes, and was 
to be paid in 60 annuities of varying amounts, with interest at 5 per 
cent. The second division, B, of 1,700 million franes was not to be 
claimed until April ist, 1953, and was charged with no interest, while 
against it were to be credited Bulgaria’s claims in respect of property 
ceded to the Allied Powers which had acquired territory from he 
under the Peace Treaties. The customs receipts were assigned ® 
security for this part of the debt. 

The annuity actually due in the years 1929 and 1930 was 10 million 
francs, but owing to the losses sustained by the earthquake the amoutls 





(2) By the Treaty of St. Germain, Austria was not recognised as a new State but a5 # 
old one lopped of certain outlying provinces and endowed with a new Government. oa 

(3) By the Treaty the amount of reparations*due from Austria was not fixed, b 
was left to the discretion of the Reparations Commission. 

(4) See Treaty Series, No. 1 (1925), Cmd. 2303. 
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claimed were reduced to the starting annuity figure of 5 millions only. 
Bulgaria actually began payment of these annuities on October 2nd, 
(023, with the payment of the first half-yearly instalment of 24 
million franes. 

In addition to these sums Bulgaria was charged with the cost of 
the armies of occupation, and by a Protocol signed on March 28th, 
1924, this was fixed at 25 million frances. Bulgaria undertook to pay 
this within 10 years, with interest at 5 per cent. 

Ever since the earthquake the Bulgarian Government has taken 
up the attitude that it is quite impossible for the country to pay the 
annuities arranged for in 1923. At the Paris Conference the case for 
reduction was put forward so strongly that the Committee proposed 
that the total obligation should be placed at 750 million franes and 
the annuities fixed at an average of only 15 million francs, or less than 
half the original figure. Even this was unacceptable to the Bulgarian 
delegates, who protested that 10 millions, or say, £400,000, was the 
utmost they could pay, and even for this they asked for a moratorium 
for five years. The ereditor Powers attempted to compromise with a 
figure of 12} millions. After a good deal of discussion a basis for 
agreement was found in the following figures: Bulgaria undertook 
to pay a lump sum of 5 million franes on 1st April 1930, and there- 
after 10 million franes for 10 years from 1930, 11 millions for a 
further 10 years, and 124 millions for a further 16 years, a series of 
j§ annuities, equivalent to an “‘ average ’’ discounted annual payment 
of 11,625,000 franes, or say, £465,000. This arrangement has been 
calculated to represent a difference of over 25 million frances per annum 
(0 Bulgaria from the present date onwards, as compared with the 
total liability assumed by that country under the 1923 agreement.(°) 

Towards this agreement the chief creditor Powers all contributed 
by renouncing their shares of the 14 million franes remitted by the 
abandonment of the claim for 124 millions, and by foregoing their 
claims to reparations after 1943 for the benefit of the Governments of 
Rumania, Czecho-slovakia and Yugo-slavia. Part B of the debt was 
cancelled completely—that is, 75 per cent. of the amount charged 
(0 Bulgaria under the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly, and in addition, 
; the whole of the balance of the occupation costs still due to Great 
Britain, France and Italy was written off. The revision clause of 
Article 122 of the Treaty was cancelled, only a kind of transfer pro- 
vision being retained, while as to the compensation due to Rumania 
lor war damages the claim for this was settled by a lump sum payment 
by Bulgaria of 110 million lei, or say, £4,400,000.(*) 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.—The fact that Czecho-slovakia was under an 
obligation to pay a considerable sum to Italy against the Liberation 
Vebt and to compensate Austria and Hungary for the land and other 





(5) On the basis of the Stamboliski agreement Bulgaria’s liabilities would have totalled 
nearly £1,500,000 annually from 1934 onwards. 

(6) This represented the difference between Rumania’s claim and the Bulgarian claim 
for compensation for property ceded to Rumania. 
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property acquired from them made her especially anxious to make good 
a claim to a share in reparations. The value of the ceded properties 
has never been assessed, and the estimates placed upon it by the 
countries which had lost territory as the result of the break-up of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was, rather naturally, far higher than the 
figure suggested by the Succession States. At The Hague Czecho. 
slovakia took up the attitude that she could not pay the sum proposed 
—£550,600—for the service of the Liberation Debt,(’) unless she were 
assured of a general settlement of all the outstanding claims arising 
out of the war. After much discussion the amount to be paid 
against the Liberation Debt was slightly reduced and fixed at 
£500,000, to be paid for 37 years from 1929, while the heavier 
liabilities for State properties taken over from Austria and 
Hungary were cancelled altogether. The result was described 
by Dr. Benes(*) as a very great gain for Czecho-slovakia, since, 
in his words, she now had to pay only 4 per cent. of the amount 
she would have had to under the Peace Treaties. Also, she had 
obtained a large reduction in the debt to France on account of the 
equipment of the Czecho-slovak Legion. With regard to the claims 
of the Austrian Archdukes in respect of their seized estates, measures 
are to be taken to refer the question as to the legality of these to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and the only matter on 
which a final settlement was not reached concerned the Czecho-slovak- 
German Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, with regard to which a reservation 
was made by the Czech delegation which will be dealt with in Paris 
by the non-German Reparations Committee this month. 
HunGARY.—The most knotty problem before the Conference was 
presented by the efforts of Rumania, supported by the other Little 
Entente Powers, to link up the question of the Hungarian Optants 
with those of reparations and compensation for war damages. he 
questions at issue were complicated ones, as the following outline will 
show. By the Treaty of Trianon, the amount of reparations was not 
fixed, and when, in 1923, the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations undertook the examination of Hungary’s economic situation 
and the preparation of a scheme for a reconstruction loan, the question 
became one calling for a definite decision. The Report on which the 
scheme was based stated that “it will certainly be necessary 
dispense Hungary from all Treaty payments during the contemplated 
period of reconstruction,’ and the chief feature of the loan plat 
submitted was a settlement of the country’s reparations liability 
- for a period of 20 years, and the issue of an international loan. ‘he 
Reparations Commission accordingly decided,(*) in order to facilitate 
the loan, to raise the existing lien for reparations upon certain of the 
Government’s revenues and to fix the payments and deliveries (0 
coal, etc.) to be made by Hungary against her obligations under the 


a 





(7) In accordancce with the Agreement of September 10th, 1919. 
(8) In a statement in the Chamber on January 30th. 
(9) Under Article 180 of the Treaty of Trianon (vide Annex). 
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Trianon Treaty “‘in such a manner as to enable that country more 
readily to support the whole of her external financial obligations.” 

These decisions were taken in October, 1923, and accepted by the 
Hungarian Government on February 21st, 1924, as the basis of the 
issue of the loan. The exact amounts to be paid as reparations 
during the 20 years over which the amortisation of the loan was to 
extend were fixed, i.e., for the calendar years 1924 to 1943 inclusive, 
a moratorium being granted in the first three years in respect of all 
cash payments and subsequently for all payments other than repara- 
tions. The annuities, therefore, began in 1927, when Hungary paid 
five million gold crowns (£207,222), and rose gradually until, by 1942, 
they will reach 14 millions. The “ average ’’ annuity was calculated 
to amount to 10 millions, and the total to be paid in the 20-year period 
at 200 millions, or something over £8,000,000. The arrangements 
for the international loan were concluded in June, and the loan floated 
in July, 1924. 

The Hungarian case at The Hague was that she should pay no 
reparations after 1943, by which time, it is maintained, Hungary 
will have paid all that could be expected of her, counting deliveries in 
kind and the ceded properties. The value of the latter has been 
estimated on behalf of the Reparations Commission at from 2,500 
million to 3,000 million gold crowns (£100 to 120 millions), and the 
total payments at about 4,000 million crowns.(?*) 

The Little Entente countries refused to admit the claim to a 
release from reparations, arguing that if Hungary could pay an annuity 
of 14 million crowns in 1942, before the Reconstruction Loan was paid 
oil, she would certainly be able to pay something afterwards, when 
her finances had been duly put in order. The chief difficulty arose, 
however, not from this difference of opinion, but from the attempt of 
Rumania, in which she was supported by her allies, to induce Hungary 
to renounce the right possessed by her nationals to assert their claims 
for expropriated land under Article 250 of the Treaty of Trianon 
before the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals and to agree to a settlement of 
the Optants’ dispute, either as a preliminary to the settlement of the 
other questions before the Conference, or as an integral part of the 
general settlement. 

Had the Rumanian standpoint been accepted any awards made 
to Hungarian nationals in settlement of the claims of the Optants 
would not have been paid over, but merely credited against Hungary’s 
reparations liabilities in a general account, and the Hungarian Govern- 
ment would have been left with the task of compensating its nationals 
from its own revenues. More important than this was the question 
of principle. The abandonment of the rights accorded by Article 250 
of the Treaty would have deprived Hungarians in the Little Entente 
countries of their only legal protection and rendered them defenceless 





(10) These figures come from a Hungarian source, and estimates differ widely as to the 
Value of the territory ceded. One estimate given by the Hungarian delegation of the 
Value of this property was 12,000 million crowns, or say £480 millions. 
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against the sequestration of their land and property, and Hungary 
was, therefore, bound to refuse to admit the connection of reparations 
with the other claims, and to insist that the claims for compensation 
of her nationals against the Little Entente Governments should con- 
tinue to be dealt with in the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, according to 
the Peace Treaty. 

The balance sheet of claims and counter-claims was a complicated 
one, including as it did expenses in respect of relief work and a very 
large number of claims by members of the former Imperial family, 
expropriated Churches and commercial interests, in addition to the 
agrarian ones. The Hungarian Government accordingly proposed 
that a special conference should be called by the Council of the League 
to deal with all those claims which had not been settled either under 
reparations account or by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, and offered 
to pay moderate annuities after 1943 in settlement of these. 

Rumania replied by proposing that the Paris Committee should 
deal with the question, and maintained that the basis of discussion 
before the Committee would involve the abolition of the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunals. On this account, and because the Committee 
was formed only of her creditors, Hungary refused to accept the 
proposal and took the stand that no sacrifice of the principle of 
arbitration could be considered even at the price of an advantageous 
revision of the reparations figures. The result was the report which 
was current towards the end of October of a deadlock in the 
negotiations. (") 

The difficulty was accentuated by the fact that an apparently very 
good case was made out by both sides for their respective attitudes. 
The Rumanians and their allies wished to wipe out all accounts 
between them and Hungary and so get out of the way for good and all 
any eventual damages which under the Treaty might be awarded by 
the Mixed Tribunals to the Hungarian Optants, and they were 
supported, on broad principles, by the fact that the Young Report 
had recommended that the terms of reference of the Paris Committee 
should include the final liquidation of all claims outstanding from 
the war. 

The Hungarians not only refused to admit that the Optants 
dispute came under this latter heading, but they regarded it as vital 
that they should not surrender privileges given them under the Treaty 
and specially designed to safeguard their nationals. It is the more 
satisfactory, therefore, that the negotiators at The Hague should have 
succeeded in finding a solution of the deadlock which was accepted 
by both sides. Broadly speaking this took the following form :— 
Hungary agreed to pay annuities on an increased scale after 1% 
up to the end of 1966, for all claims other than reparations. The 
amount was fixed at 13} million crowns, or say, £540,000, annually, 
and the gap between this figure and the aggregate of the credit 
Powers’ claims was bridged by contributions by the chief Power 


ae 


(1) The : meetings of the Paris Committee. was held i in priv ate and no inform: ation Wa 
given to the Press. 
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Great Britain, France and Italy. The Little Entente agreed to forego 
all participation in reparations after 1943, and the great Powers 
undertook to facilitate the floating of Hungarian loans in their money 
markets at a suitable time. 

The contributions of the chief creditor Powers were needed 
for the following reasons. For the settlement of the Hungarian 
claims for ceded properties two funds or pools were established, the 
first, or ‘A,’ for the Agrarian, and the second, or ‘‘ B,’’ for the 
Church, Hapsburg and commercial claims. Hungary reduced her 
claims under the former heading to 240 million gold crowns, or say 
£9,600,000, and the capital of ‘A ’’ fund was fixed at that figure. 
It will issue bonds carrying 4 per cent. interest, which will be handed 
to claimants in respect of compensation. To this fund Great Britain 
undertook to contribute annuities of £30,000 per annum from 1933 
to 1943 inelusive, and thereafter £18,000 until 1966. France and 
Italy will both make contributions of exactly double these amounts 
for the same period, while Rumania, Czecho-slovakia and Yugo- 
slavia will together furnish 6,100,000 crowns, or say £244,000 annually, 
out of the Hungarian payment of 13,500,000 crowns, or £540,000, until 
1966. The capital of fund “ B ”’ was fixed at 100 million crowns, or 
say £4,000,000. Great Britain, France and Italy will contribute a 
maximum of 3 million crowns annually until 1943 in the same propor- 
tion as in the case of Fund A, so that Great Britain’s share amounts 
to 600,000 crowns, or say £24,000. From 1944 to 1966 these 
contributions will cease, and the Little Entente countries will 
contribute 7,400,000 crowns out of the remainder of the Hungarian 
annuities of 13,500,000. 

There are also understood to be arrangements by which a surplus 
from Fund A could be transferred to Fund B, and by which certain 
economies could be used for the amortisation of the sums advanced 
by Great Britain, France and Italy. 

The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals were empowered to deal with all 
claims, but it was arranged that the Court should be reinforced by the 
addition of two neutral members, nominated by the Hague Permanent 
Court, making five in all. Appeal is to lie with the Permanent Court. 

It was particularly important that the existing Arbitral Tribunals 
should be the body empowered to establish claims, since there are 
several thousand claims by Hungarians still pending in the Court, 
including those of the Optants in Rumania. To illustrate the 
difficulties inherent in the settlement of these it may be mentioned 
that Count Bethlen himself is reported to have a claim against the 
Succession States in respect of private property valued at £750,000, 
and were the Rumanian view as to the interdependence of reparations 
and property claims to have been accepted the Hungarian Premier 
would have been in the position of having no means of obtaining 
satisfaction for his claim except from his own Treasury. 

In a statement in the Czecho-slovak Chamber on January 30th, 
Dr, Benes, reviewing the Hungarian settlement, described the two 
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funds as constituting, ‘‘ thanks to the sacrifices made by France, Great 
Britain and Italy, an insurance fund against any risk arising from 
the eventual decisions of the Mixed Tribunals on the question of 
compensation of the Hungarian Optants.”’ 

RUMANIA.—Once the difficulties described above had been removed 
the other matters were settled without much delay. Rumania wa; 
allowed to retain her share of the reparations paid by Hungary and 
Bulgaria, and the share of German reparations also assigned to her, 
taken in conjunction with the partial writing off of her war debt to 
France and Italy, was described by M. Titulesco as sufficient to cover 
the whole of Rumania’s war debt and leave a surplus. 

Curiously enough, the country which was the chief beneficiary 
from the Eastern reparations pool was one which has not been men- 
tioned— Greece. She received both an increased share of reparations 
and compensation for the loss of her ships which were sunk during 
the war. In a statement to the Chamber on January 27th, M. 
Venizelos reviewed the results of the Hague Agreements in detail, 
and stated that Greece would receive £300,000 annually for 59 years 
from German reparations, £341,000 annually for 36 years from 
Bulgaria, £363,000 for 18 years from Hungary, and £87,900 for 37 years 
from Czecho-slovakia, these last payments being in respect of property 
ceded by Greece. One reason for this was that the Hague Agreements 


assigned to her 76°73 per cent. of future payments by Bulgaria and 
by Hungary up to 1943, instead of the Spa share of only 12°7 per 
cent. 





ANNEX. 


Tue TREATY oF St. GERMAIN. 


The Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye between the Allied Powers and Austr 
was signed on 10th September, 1919, and came into force on 16th July, 1920. 

By Article 177 Austria accepted responsibility for herself and her Allies 
for causing loss and damage to the Allied Governments by the war. 

The total amount of reparations was not fixed, but discretion was give 
to the Reparations Commission to fix it. Poland, Rumania, Czecho-slovakis 
and Yugoslavia had to contribute to the expenses incurred by the Allies 
liberating their territory from Austria. The provisions of the Treaty as to the 
allocation of pre-war debts and the distribution of war debts were relaxed by 
the Supreme Council on March 17th, 1921, and the process was completed by 
Austria placing her finances under the control of the League of Nations 
September, 1922. 

The Treaty assigned some 3,500,000 Germans to Czecho-slovakia. 

(Vide Treaty Series No. 11, Cmd. 400 of 1919.) 


Tue Treaty or NEvILLY. 


The Treaty of Neuilly between the Allied Powers and Bulgaria was siguéd 
on 27th November, 1919, and came into force on 9th August, 1920. 

Part VII concerned reparations, which were fixed at a lump sum of £¥ 
millions, but the Treaty created a Reparations Commission consisting ° 
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French, British and Italian representatives with power to reduce this amount 
by a simple majority vote, on the suggestion of the inter-Allied Commission. 
After examining the question on the spot the Reparations Commission recom- 
mended the remittance of a large proportion of the debt, as was, in fact, later 
arranged by the Agreement of March 21st, 1923, which divided it into two 
parts. (Vide Protocol re arrangements for reparations payments by 
Bulgaria, Cmd. 2303 of 1925.) 

The Treaty has been described as the fairest and most practical of all the 
treaties imposed on the enemy Powers, and it involved little diminution of 
territory or population. 

(Vide Treaty Series, 1920, No. 5, Cmd. 522.) 


THe TREATY oF TRIANON. 


The Treaty of Trianon between the Allied Powers and Hungary was 
signed on 4th June, 1920, and came into force on July 26th, 1921. 

Part VIII dealt with reparations, but the amount was not fixed. Large 
deliveries of reparations in kind were to be made to Italy, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. 

The following is the text of Articles 180 and 250 of the Treaty :— 


ARTICLE 180. 

Subject to such exceptions as the Reparation Commission may make, the 
first charge upon all the assets and revenues of Hungary shall be the cost of 
reparation and all other costs arising under the present Treaty or any treaties 
or agreements supplementary thereto, or under arrangements concluded 
between Hungary and the Allied and Associated Powers during the Armistice 
signed on November 3rd, 1918. 

Up to May Ist, 1921, the Hungarian Government shall not export or 
dispose of, and shall forbid the export and disposal of, gold without the 
previous approval of the Allied and Associated Powers acting through the 
Reparation Commission. 

ARTICLE 250. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 232 of the Annex to Section IV 
the property, rights and interests of Hungarian nationals or companies 
controlled by them situated in the territories which formed part of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy shall not be subject to retention or liquidation in 
accordance with these provisions. 

Such property, rights and interests shall be restored to their owners freed 
from any measure of this kind, or from any other measure of transfer, com- 
pulsory administration or sequestration, taken since November 3rd, 1918, until 
the coming into force of the present Treaty, in the condition in which they 
were before the application of the measure in question. 

Claims made by Hungarian nationals under this Article shall be submitted 
to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for by Article 239. 


_ By the territorial clauses Hungary lost over 3,000,000 Magyars to the 
Little Entente States, of whom about half went to Rumania, and the 
population was reduced to about 7,500,000. 

(Vide Treaty Series, No. 10, 1920, Cmd. 896.) 
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Il.—THE FIVE-POWER NAVAL CONFERENCE. 


The Five-Power Naval Conference, which opened in London op 
January 21st, reached a definite stage in the progress of its work 
with the adoption of the French transactional proposal as a basis of 
discussion as to the method to be followed for the limitation of naval] 
strength. The official English text of this was published on January 
31st, and is reprinted here for purposes of reference. 

Subsequent statements have also been published containing 
official summaries of the views of the United States, British, Japanese 
and French Governments respectively as to the general policy to be 
followed at the Conference. The text of the first three of these is 
reprinted below; that of the French memorandum reached us too 
late for inclusion. 

Further information as to the progress of the work of the Con. 
ference will be found in the Chronology, under Great Britain. 





THe Frenca TRANSACTIONAL PROPOSAL. 


The following is the official English text of the French compromise or 
‘‘ transactional ”’ proposal, which was published on January 31st last. The 
figures for tonnages and gun calibre are to be filled in when agreement is 
reached. 
The limitation of naval material deals with floating material. It consists 
of the following :— 
1.—Measures for limitation ; 
2.—Measures for public information ; 
3.—Regulations for replacements. 


1.—MEASURES FOR LIMITATION. 

(a) The limitation of floating material relates to the total (global) tonnage, 
that is to say, to the total of the individual displacement of all vessels 
susceptible of being used as fighting units, with the exception of those vessel 
which are specified as not being subject to limitation. 

The maximum total tonnage (global) which no High Contracting Power 
shall exceed during the period of application of the Convention is fixed at 
—— tons. 

Table I shows for each High Contracting Power the total (global) tonnage 
which, taking into consideration the limit laid down in the preceding 
paragraph, and the present state of security, this High Contracting Powe! 
undertakes not to exceed during the period of application of the Convention. 

[Table I simply sets out the names of the five Powers in one column and 
in the second column five blanks for the tonnage figures. ] 

(b) The individual standard displacement for vessels to be laid down afte 
the entry into force of the Convention shall not exceed tons. 

(c) The calibre of the guns of vessels to be laid down after the entry 1% 
force of the Convention shall not exceed —— mm. 


2.—MEAsuRES OF PuBLIC INFORMATION. 
The limitations specified in paragraph 1 are supplemented by the follow 
measures of public information :— 
(a) Table II (which sets out in parallel columns the names of the Powe 
and the various classes of ships) shows, by tonnage per class, the way in whit) 
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each High Contracting Power intends to distribute, during the period of 
application of the Convention, the total (global) tonnage which it has limited 
to the figure indicated, as far as it is concerned, in Table I. For each class, 
this tonnage corresponds to the figure which should not be exceeded, during 
the period of application of the Convention, by the total of the individual 
displacements of all the vessels at any one moment on active service, and which 
by their characteristics belong to the class in question. The classes mentioned 
above are specified as follows :— 

Class A.—Vessels the individual standard displacement of which 
exceeds 10,000 tons, or with guns of more than 8 in. (203 mms.) calibre. 

Class B.—Light surface vessels with guns exceeding 6 in. (155 mms.) in 
calibre. 

Class C.—Light surface vessels whose guns do not exceed 6 in. 
(155 mms.) calibre. 

Class D.—Submarines. 

Class E.—Aircraft Carriers. 

Class F.—Special vessels (minelayers, training ships, aircraft trans- 
ports, etc.). 

Within the limits of the total (global) tonnage shown in Table I, and in the 
absence of more strict conditions resulting from special conventions to which 
it is or may become a party, each of the High Contracting Powers may alter 
this distribution, subject to the two following conditions :— 

(1) The tonnages by class shown in Table II shall in no case be the 
object of an increase or subtraction of an amount exceeding the figures 
given in the annexed table ; 

(2) The amount of tonnage of one class which is to be transferred 
to another class shall be notified to the other High Contracting Powers 
at least one year before the laying down of the ship or ships for the 
construction of which the transferred tonnage has been assigned. 

Each of the High Contracting Powers shall notify, within the month 
following the laying down of any vessel that is being built for its own account, 
the type and displacement of this vessel. This information shall be supple- 
mented at the time that the vessel is launched by a publication of the main 
characteristics of the armament of the vessel. 

Even should they not have been declared to be in active service, ships 
still under construction shall be regarded as being on such service after the 
lapse of a period, dating from their laying down, of years in the case of 
Class A, and of —— years in the case of Class B, etc. 


STATEMENT BY Henry L. Stimson, CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION, 
Fesruary 6, 1930, 


At the opening of the Conference the United States delegation made no 
statement of its position of the needs of its country beyond the historical 
fact of the agreement in principle of parity between Great Britain and the 
United States. We are now in a position where we can go further. Following 
discussions among ourselves and negotiations with the British and Japanese 
which have clarified the limits of possible agreement our delegation has made 
suggestions as follows : 

_ First, with Great Britain immediate parity in every class of ship in the 
Navy. The gross tonnage of these two fleets is substantially 1,200,000 tons 
apiece. The negotiations between President Hoover and Prime Minister 
MacDonald last summer practically reduced the discussion of parity between 
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them to the comparatively insignificant difference in their respective cruiser 
class tonnage of 24,000 tons. We propose to settle this difference as follows : 
Under our suggestion the actual tonnage difference between the two cruiser 
fleets will be only 12,000 tons. Of the larger cruisers armed with eight-inch 
guns Great Britain will have fifteen and the United States eighteen, an 
advantage to the latter of 30,000 tons. Of the smaller cruisers armed with 
six-inch guns Great Britain will have an advantage of 42,000 tons. But 
beyond this, in order to insure exact equality of opportunity the United 
States makes the suggestion that each country will have the option of 
duplicating exactly the cruiser fleet of the other. Thus Great Britain would 
have the option by reducing its number of small cruisers to increase its large 
cruisers from fifteen to eighteen so as to give it a total tonnage of 327,00) 
tons, the exact amount of tonnage which the United States now asks. On 
the other hand, the United States would have the option, by reducing its 
large cruisers from eighteen to fifteen, to increase the number of its small 
cruisers so as to give it a total cruiser tonnage of 339,000 tons, the exact 
amount of tonnage which the British now ask. 

In battleships we suggest by reduction in numbers on both sides to 
equalise our two fleets in 1931 instead of in 1942. At present the British 
battleship fleet contains two more vessels than ours. In destroyers and 
aircraft carriers we suggest equality in tonnage and in submarines the lowest 
tonnage possible. As is well known we will gladly agree to a total abolition 
of submarines if it is possible to obtain the consent of all five Powers to such 
a proposition, and in any event we suggest that the operations of submarines 
be limited to the same rules of international law as surface craft in operation 
against merchant ships so that they cannot attack without providing for the 
safety of the passengers and crew. 

Second, our suggestion to the Japanese would produce an over-all relation 
satisfactory to us and, we hope, to them. In conformity with our relations 
in the past it is not based upon the same ratio in every class of ships. We 
have not made proposals to the French and Italians, whose problems are 
not so directly related to ours that we feel it appropriate at this time to 
make suggestions to them. A settlement of the Italian and French problem 
is essential, of course, to the agreement contemplated. 

The United States delegates do not feel at liberty to discuss any further 
details in figures, and it is obvious that the announcement of hypothetical 
figures by others is calculated only to provoke argument. Our delegation ! 
in agreement on every item of our program and we are in the most hopelil 
spirit that in co-operation with the other delegations the primary purpose 
of the Conference, namely, the termination and prevention of competition 
in naval armament and such reductions as are found consistent with nation! 
security, may be accomplished. 

This is all that we deem it helpful to state until our suggestions hav 
been considered by the delegations to whom they have been sent. 





Tue British GOVERNMENT’S MEMORANDUM, 


The following is the official summary of the Memorandum settilt 
forth the policy of His Majesty’s Government at the Naval Conference, 
which was issued on February 7th : — As 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom considers the Naval 
Conference of supreme’ ‘mportance. It believes that the Conference ough! 
not only to reduce existing fleets and building programmes but put an én 
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finally to competition in naval armaments and thus constitute an important 
step towards the ultimate elimination of the causes of war and the establishment 
of peace on an unassailable foundation. 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom is to 
keep the highway of the seas open for trade and communication and, in 
relation to the political state of the world, to take what steps are necessary 
to secure this. In estimating its naval needs, the Government has also to 
take into account its obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
partly offset though they are by the security afforded under the Covenant 
by its provision of mutual support. There are also other commitments 
which have to be fulfilled in relation to the present state of the world. In 
deciding what these commitments amount to in terms of naval strength, the 
Government has to estimate the chances of war breaking out, because unless 
this is done, fleets will be built which will never be of any use, will threaten 
rather than protect, and will at best be a waste of national resources. 

The Government feels that if naval establishments are not to be a menace, 
an equilibrium must be maintained between them by means of international 
agreements. It feels, moreover, that this equilibrium will not be secured 
by mere numerical equality in ships and tonnage, but only by the adoption 
of agreed programmes based on considerations of requirements affecting 
dispersions, etc., and in which the menace will be reduced as much as possible. 
This cannot be done by any general formula or ratio. It must be the subject 
of conferences such as this, and of agreements made for periods at the end 
of which they should be reviewed, and during which Governments should be 
engaged in strengthening the foundations of peace. It is therefore proposed 
that the general agreement resulting from this Conference should run until 
1936 and that in 1935 a further conference should be called to review the 
situation In relation to world relations. 

In view of these considerations, His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom suggests the following proposals for the Conference. 

Agreement should be not only upon global tonnage but upon the size of 
individual ships in various categories and upon the tonnage used by each 
nation in each of these categories. The categories should be, capital ships, 
aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 

An agreement by categories is necessary in order to obtain the elimination 
of competitive building and the maintenance of equilibrium between fleet and 
leet. These two points are essential if security is to be obtained. It is not 
only the total tonnage of a fleet which counts, but the use to which these tons 
are put, and an agreement on the latter point is called for. 

At the same time it might be convenient to allow a percentage of the 
tonnage assigned to different categories to be transferred to other categories. 
The British Government, however, does not favour a general transfer. It is 
opposed to transfer in regard to capital ships, aircraft carriers and submarines. 
In regard to cruisers, it would permit transfer out of the 8-inch class into the 
6-inch class on a percentage which remains to be arranged. The object of 
this arrangement would be to take into account the special needs of countries 
which require a large proportion of small cruisers. 

The Government proposes that the number of capital ships for each 
signatory fixed by the Washington Treaty should be reached within eighteen 
months of the ratification of the treaty resulting from this Conference instead 
of by 1936. It proposes that no replacement of existing ships should take 
place before the next conference in 1935, and that in the meantime, the 
whole question of capital ships should be the subject of negotiation between 
the Powers concerned. 
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The Government will press for reduction, though, of course, without 
disturbing the Washington equilibrium. Its experts favour a reduction jp 
size from 35,000 tons to 25,000 tons and of guns from 16 inches to 12 inches, 
They also favour a lengthening of the age from 20 to 26 years. The 
Government hopes that there will be an exchange of views on this subject 
during the Conference. Indeed, it would wish to see an agreement by which 
battleships will in due time disappear altogether, as it considers them a very 
doubtful proposition in view of their size and cost and of the development 
of the efficacy of air and submarine attack. 

The Government would further limit the tonnage and gun calibre of 
aircraft carriers, and suggests that ships of 10,000 tons and under should 
be included in the total tonnage of this category if used as aircraft carriers. 
It proposes a reduction of the total aircraft tonnage for the British and 
United States navies from 135,000 tons under the Washington Treaty to 
(say) 100,000 tons and an adjustment of that assigned to other nations in 
the Washington Treaty ratios. It further proposes that the maximum size 
of aircraft carriers should be reduced to 25,000 tons and that their age should 
be 26 years instead of 20. 

It was assumed during the recent conversation between the Governments 
of the United States and Great Britain that cruisers should be grouped in 
one category, which in turn should be sub-divided into cruisers carrying 
8-inch guns and cruisers carrying 6-inch guns and under. It was also assumed 
during the negotiations that the requirements of the British Commonwealth 
would consist of a total tonnage of 339,000 tons divided into 50 cruisers. 
A final arrangement will be governed by the decision of the Conference 
regarding limitation in size of units. The British Government propos 
that the tonnage limit of 8-inch cruisers should remain at 10,000 tons, as 
provided for in the Washington Treaty, and that there should be a tonnage 
limit for smaller vessels at about 6,000 or 7,000 tons. It suggests that only 
a fixed proportion in the latter class should be built up to that limit and 
that the life of cruisers should be 20 years. 

In regard to destroyers it is proposed that the limit assigned should be, 
for leaders 1,850 tons, and for destroyers 1,500 tons. The maximum siz 
of guns for both classes of destroyers should be 5 inches. The present British 
building programme of destroyers is for 200,000 tons ultimately, but thi 
can be reduced if the submarine programmes of other Powers are reduced, 
for it is obvious that the size and total tonnage of destroyers must largely 
depend upon the size and total tonnage of submarines. 

The Government proposes the abolition of the submarine. Its experts 
feel that the argument that the submarine is an arm solely of defence was 
destroyed by the experience of the late war, and that in war conditions ! 
is an arm of attack. If abolition cannot be agreed upon, the Britis 
Government will put forward proposals limiting submarines rigidly to defenee 
requirements. In any case, it will press for limitation of the submerine 
the lowest possible limit, and it proposes to urge the revival of the Agreement 
signed at Washington in 1922, but not ratified by all the signatory Powe 
which would regulate in the interests of humanity the use of submama’ 
against merchant ships. 

In regard to auxiliary vessels not strictly entering into fleet strength 
the Government proposes that they should be specified, and that each 
Government should publish yearly lists of vessels of this class in commis 
as laid down. 
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STATEMENT BY THE JAPANESE DELEGATION, Frepruary 13TH, 1930. 


It is the belief of the Japanese delegation that the London Naval Conference 
has been convened in response to the universal yearning of mankind for the 
establishment of an enduring peace. Japan is determined to contribute her 
full share in bringing about an all-round reduction in the naval weapons of 
war to the end that human happiness may be increased and the financial 
burden of the peoples may be lightened. 

In view, however, of the relativity of naval strengths against one another, 
Japan desires to maintain such force as will ensure safety and security of the 
nation—a force necessary for her national defence in the Far Eastern waters, 
whose tranquility constitutes her primaryconcern. Theattitude of the Japanese 
delegation, predicted upon these considerations, may be outlined as follows :— 
MerHop OF LIMITATION. 

Too strict an application of either of the principles of global tonnage or 
of division into categories would not be suitable for arriving at an agreement 
among the Powers concerned. The Japanese delegation is in favour of a 
formula which would harmonise the two extremes, allowing transfers in 
certain categories. 

CapiTaL SHIPS. 

The Japanese delegation is ready to agree not to lay down any capital 
ships until 1936. It also deems it desirable that an agreement should be 
reached so as to reduce the size of capital ships to 25,000 tons from 35,000 
tons stipulated in the Washington Treaty. The maximum gun calibre 
should be reduced to 14”. Japan advocates the lengthening of the age limit 
from 20 to 26 years. 

AircRAFT CARRIERS. 

The provisions for the limitation of aircraft carriers in the Washington 
Treaty should be extended to those of less than 10,000 tons. The age limit 
for aircraft carriers of more than 10,000 tons should be lengthened from 20 
to 26 years and for those of lesser types should be set at 20 years. 

AUXILIARY CRAFT. 

The Japanese delegation considers it necessary to hold, as has been 
repeatedly intimated, a strength in adequate proportion to that of the other 
Powers concerned. If, therefore, those Powers will see their way to reducing 
their strength, Japan is prepared to effect reduction to a proportionate degree. 
(I) Cruisers, DESTROYERS. 

Japan attaches special importance to 8” gun cruisers, and desires to 

maintain a minimum strength sufficient for national defence, taking into 
consideration the strengths held by other Powers. 
__ The maximum individual tonnage for 6” gun cruisers should be 7,000 or 
s ‘000 tons, and that for flotilla leaders and destroyers be adequately limited. 
It is necessary that the number of flotilla leaders be also limited. The age 
limit for cruisers should be set at 20 years and that for destroyers at 16 years. 
(II) SuBMARINEs. 

In view of the character of submarines, eminently adapted to defensive 
uses, and in view of the peculiar geographical condition of Japan, consisting of 
any widely scattered islands, the Japanese delegation is convinced of the 
hecessity to retain this category of warcraft. At the same time, Japan is 
willing to co-operate with the other Powers to regulate strictly the use of 
submarines against merchant marine. 

As to the tonnage, Japan proposes to maintain her existing strength. 
y maximum size of submarines shall be limited and their age limit set at 

years, 
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111.—CHRONOLOGY. wit 

Afghanistan. am 

February 7th.—It was reported in India that ex-king Amanullah’s half 

brother and his trade agent at Peshawar had been arrested for plotting 

against the existing régime. ; 

February 11th.—News reached Peshawar of a rising of Shinwari tribesmen, 
and the caravan traffic to and from Kabul was suspended. 


Austria. 
February 6th.—Signature of Treaty in Rome. (See Italy.) ~ 
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Belgium. 

January 29th.—Reviewing the results of the Hague Conference in the Fel 
Chamber the Prime Minister said that by the Agreement with Germany tred 
relating to the depreciated marks, Belgium secured 37 annuities of a total value vier 
of 320 million gold marks. F; 

if 


Bolivia. 


January 29th—Communication to League Secretary-General re frontier Chi 
incident. (See League of Nations.) Feb 


Bulgaria. Fra 
February 1st.—The Bulgaro- Yugoslav Conference, held to settle questions y 


regarding properties extending over the frontier, completed its work with the nave 
preparation of an agreement. 
February 3rd.—An agreement was signed with Yugoslavia providing for dy 
the liquidation of the properties on both sides of the frontier within two - 
years. 
February 6th.—The Protocols embodying the agreement with Yugoslav regal 
as to frontier properties were signed at Sofia. . that 
February 7th_—The Sobranje ratified the Hague Agreement of January 20th y st 
regarding the reparations debt and claims for ceded property. L a 
onc 
China. abov 
Cruse 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. A 
February 5th.—Reports of a further attack on Canton by the Kwang signe 
and “Ironside” forces were stated to be causing much apprehension. the v 
Nanking was believed to be sending reinforcements and to have order! MP F 
Ho Chien to advance into Kwangsi against the rebels. G 
eri 
EXTERNAL Arrarrs, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. Je 
January 29th.—Report re invasion of Harbin railway offices by White came 
Guards. (See U.S.S.R.) , Jc 
February 3rd.—Publication as White Paper of Mandate regarding ex‘t Confe 
territorial rights. (See Great Britain: General.) i exper 
The Provisional Court at Shanghai resumed work on the usual basis, ‘i appoi 
foreign deputies sitting as before the declaration as to its abolition. ( Vide in ace 
Bulletin of January 30th, Vol. VI, No. 15, p. 13. A Conference regarilt: Fe 
the future of the Court had opened at Nanking on December 9th, 1929). with t 
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News reached Hongkong from Wuchow that the launch which had collided 
with a Chinese launch on the West River on January 7th had been released 
and was returning to Hongkong. (Vide Bulletin of January 16th, Vol. VI, 
No. 14, p. 15.) A settlement as to compensation was stated to have been 


reached. 
February 6th.—News reached Shanghai that three Finnish ladies, members 


of the China Inland Mission, had been captured by brigands near Changsha 
on February 3rd. 


» Egypt. 


February 3rd.—In a speech in the Chamber the Premier asked for a 
mandate from Parliament giving him authority to negotiate with the British 
Government on the basis of the treaty proposals of August, 1929. 

February 6th——The Chamber approved the statement made on 
February 3rd by the Prime Minister, asking for authority to negotiate a 
treaty with Great Britain and authorised the Cabinet to negotiate, with a 
view to reaching an honourable and durable agreement. 


Finland. 


February 10th—The Government was understood to have appealed to the 
Chinese Government regarding the abduction of three missionaries on 
February 3rd. 


France. 

January 31st.—Publication of text of French proposal re limitation of 
naval armaments. (See Great Britain: The London Naval Conference.) 

February 1st.—It was officially stated that the total tonnage of the Navy 
on January Ist, 1930, was 712,930 tons, i.e., 513,440 tons in commission and 
199,490 tons either under construction or authorised. 

February 3rd.—After hearing statements by M. Tardieu and M. Briand 
regarding the Naval Conference, the Cabinet issued a communiqué to the effect 
that the decision to adopt the French “ transactional ’’ proposal as a basis 
of study for a scheme of limitation had for France “‘ the two-fold advantage 
of establishing a direct link between the Geneva negotiations and those of 
London, and of lifting the course of the discussions on cruisers, light forces, etc., 
above the rigid arithmetical formula hitherto applied to the tonnage of 
cruisers.” 

A Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and Arbitration with Turkey was 
signed in Paris. This bound each side to remain neutral should the other be 
the victim of an unprovoked attack. 

February 6th—The Manager of I’ Humanite was arrested. 


Germany. 

January 30th.—Serious riots occurred at Hamburg in which Communists 
came into conflict with the police. 

January 31st.—At the request of the Government the Ambassadors’ 
Conference arranged to withdraw the British, French and Italian military 
experts from Berlin, and their functions ceased on that date. (They were 
4ppointed on the dissolution of the Inter-Allied Military Control Commission, 
in accordance with the Geneva Agreement of December 12th, 1926.) 

February lst.—Further rioting occurred in Hamburg, followed by collisions 
with the police. In Berlin 76 Communist leaders were arrested while holding 
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a meeting to prepare further demonstrations. Over 100 arrests were mad 
during the week-end. 

February 5th.—The Reichsrat passed the Bills for the ratification of tly 
Agreements signed at The Hague (including the Young Plan) on 31st Augus, 
1929, and 20th January, 1930. The introducer of the Young Plan sii 
that the average annuity under the Plan would be 1,887 million mars 
(£94,350,000) or, with the Dawes Loan service, just under 2,000 million 
The present value of the whole reparations debt was 34,000 million marks, 
at 5} per cent. 


Great Britain. 
THE Lonpon Nava CoNFERENCE. 


January 29th.—In reply to questions in Parliament the First Lord of the 
Admiralty stated that in the event of a postponement of the replacement of 
battleships until 1936 the saving on the Navy Estimates (assuming that al 
the new ships were of 35,000 tons) would be in 1931, £1,030,000; 1932, 
£6,065,000 ; 1933, £10,050,000 ; 1934, £11,873,000 ; 1935, £12,035,000 ; and 
in 1936, £10,370,000. 

In a written reply to a question in Parliament, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty announced the cancelling of two cruisers of the 1929/30 programme, 
and of four destroyers and three submarines. The saving to be effected was 
estimated to amount to about £7,500,000. 

The new programme for 1929/30 would, therefore, consist of one cruiser 
only, four destroyers and three submarines, with certain smaller vessels 
(e.g., sloops). 

It was understood that a tentative agreement had been reached between 
the British and French delegations under which the latter abandoned their 
contention that discussions on methods of limitation should be on the basis 
of global tonnage and accepted the principle that discussion should proceed 
by categories, subject to the reservation that light cruisers and destroyers 
should be merged into one category as cruisers carrying guns of less than 
8-inch calibre. 

A statement on the Japanese claims made by a Japanese spokesman was 
to the effect that they had made it clear (in conversations with the British 
delegation) that they would be satisfied with an inferior position as compared 
with the largest fleet, and would accept a smaller percentage—down to under 
50 per cent.—of the small cruisers, provided their demand for a 70 per cent 
ratio of large cruisers were agreed to. Japan was also demanding 80,000 tous 
of submarines (i.e., their existing strength). 

January 30th.—The third plenary meeting opened and decided to set up 
a committee to examine questions of method and procedure. The meeting 
considered the method of dealing with the following general questions :— 

France—(1) The system of global tonnage, the transactional of 
compromise proposal. (2) What classification was to be adopted 

(3) Transfer ; the amount and conditions thereof. 

Great Britain—System of limitation by categories. 
Italy—(1) Determination of ratios. (2) Determination of levels o 

total tonnage of the several countries. Ane 
Signor Grandi said that the Italian questions raised a matter of principle, 
and as some of the delegates appeared to wish to refrain in the meantime 
from discussing them, he was prepared to wait, but could not commit himself 
on any special point of the disarmament problem until the two fundamente! 
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suestions in the Italian proposal had been settled. It was accordingly agreed 
hat they should not be dealt with at that juncture, and Mr. Stimson proposed 
hat the remaining subjects should be examined by a committee, with 
nstructions to report on them to the full Conference. 

(It was thus made clear that the starting point for the Committee would be 
1e French compromise proposal, developed from the scheme put forward at 
‘eneva in April, 1927, by M. Paul Boncour.) 

Mr. Hugh Gibson outlined the history of the divergent views between 
global and category tonnage, and repeated that the U.S.A. favoured the 
latter system of limitation. However, in view of the fact that smaller navies 
necessarily had a tendency towards specialisation, America accepted the 
compromise proposal as a basis for discussion. 

M. Tardieu said that the global tonnage method gave the necessary 
guarantee to the smaller Powers. The efforts of his Government since 1927 
had aimed at rendering the French proposal more supple and adaptable to 
the particular needs of all countries. 

Mr. Alexander said that Great Britain preferred limitation by categories, 
but did not object to some system of transfer provided that confidence and 
stability were not impaired. The British classification was: capital ships, 
aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers and submarines, and they desired that 
cruisers should be considered under two types: those carrying guns above 
6 inches, and those with guns of 6 inches calibre or less. Also that the 
maximum tonnage of the individual unit in each category should be strictly 
limited. They were prepared, however, to consider a system involving 
transfer of tonnage, provided it applied only to the less powerful types of 
Ships. 

The Conference then agreed to the setting up of the committee. 

January 31st——An official English text of the French memorandum 
setting out the particulars of the “ transactional ’’ or compromise proposal 
was published. This divided naval vessels into the following classes :— 
(1) Vessels exceeding 10,000 tons displacement or with guns of more than 
8inches calibre ; (2) light surface vessels with guns exceeding 6 inches calibre ; 
(3) light surface vessels whose guns do not exceed 6 inches ; (4) submarines ; 
(5) aircraft carriers ; and (6) special vessels (minelayers, training ships, etc.). 

A limited transfer of tonnage would be allowed in all classes, subject to 
one year’s notice being given to the other Powers. 

A meeting of the First Committee was held to examine the problem of 
finding a compromise between the two methods of limitation. This was 
undertaken by the First Committee (consisting of all the delegates) instead 
of by the Second ad hoc Committee (set up the previous day) owing to the 
fact that it was considered advisable to allow all the members of each 
delegation to take part in the discussion, in view of the importance of the 
question at issue. 

Mr. Alexander pointed out that Great Britain must not be regarded as 
having accepted the compromise proposal until it had been thoroughly 
thrashed out by the Committee. Mr. Wakatsuki said Japan was in favour 
of some form of compromise, but that, while global tonnage would have very 
serious disadvantages, the category system would lack flexibility. Neither 
was satisfactory alone. Mr. Adams said the U.S. would prefer to reserve a 
verdict for the present. 

February 3rd.—It was understood semi-officially that the statement in 
Parliament on January 29th regarding the cancellation of two cruisers of the 
1929 /30 programme referred to two further vessels, in addition to the two of 
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the 1928 /29 programme, whose cancellation had been announced on January 
27th. This made four cancelled, i.e., three of 10,000 tons and one of smaller 
tonnage. (Vide Bulletin of 30th January, Vol. VI, No. 15, page 17.) 

(This meant that, taking 20 years as the life of a cruiser, Great Britain 
would have in 1931, 58 cruisers; in 1934, 56; in 1935, 50; and in 1936, 
44, assuming that no further building were started.) 

It was understood that a British counter-suggestion to the French proposal 
had been circulated among the delegates ; it was stated to be a compromise, 
but recognised the ultimate necessity of an indication by each Power of its 
global tonnage which, it suggested, should be divided into the following 
categories :— 

(1) Capital ships. (2) Aircraft carriers. (3) Cruisers (a) with guns 
of 8 inches or larger calibre ; (5) with guns of 6 inches or smaller calibre. 

(4) Destroyers. (b) Submarines. In the first two no transfers would be 

allowed ; in the heavy cruisers a limited transfer downwards, and in 

smaller cruisers and destroyers unlimited transfer up or down would be 
allowed. Submarines were not mentioned. 

Communiqué by French Cabinet re work of Conference. (See France.) 

February 4th—The First Committee met to consider the methods of 
ascertaining the naval tonnage of the five Powers and, on the suggestion of 
M. Massigli, confined its attention to the French proposals. An official 
report was afterwards issued to the effect that after a discussion on these 
in which members of the Committee present “set forth the views of their 
respective delegations on the principle of the proposal the Committee pro- 
ceeded to discuss it in detail, paragraph by paragraph.” 

The Italian delegation again made it clear that it regarded any decision 
on the subject as provisional upon the discussion at a later stage of the two 
subjects which had been reserved at Italy’s request, i.e. : (A) determination 
of ratios ; and (B) determination of the levels of total tonnage of the several 
countries. 

The U.S. delegation intimated that it reserved its comments in the 
meantime. 

February 5th—At a meeting of the British and Dominion delegates 
Mr. Macdonald expressed the opinion that the work of the Conference should 
be speeded up. It was arranged that a plenary meeting would be held on 
February 11th, when the question of submarines would be discussed. __ 

The question of battleships was discussed at length by the American 
and Japanese delegations, and Mr. Stimson was understood to have proposed 
that the life of these vessels should be increased from 20 to 25 years, and that 
the maximum armament should be reduced from 16 inches to 14 inches. He 
was also stated to have said that America would consider the scrapping of 
three battleships if Great Britain were prepared to scrap five and Japan one. 

In a written answer to a question in Parliament regarding the British 
programme for 1929/30, the First Lord of the Admiralty stated that ihe total 
direct saving on new construction due to the abandonment of two crwsers 
three submarines, four destroyers, etc., as originally laid before Parliament, 
was £6,500,000. None of these vessels had been ordered. No decision wa 
to be taken as to the three submarines remaining in the programme till the 
end of the Conference. 

In reply to a further question, the First Lord said that the total number of 
cruisers and destroyers in commission was: in full commission 31, in spe 
commission 5, in reserve 11, and paid off (for repairs, etc.)7. For destroyers 
and destroyer leaders the equivalent numbers were 67, 27, 53 and 3. 
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Senator Reed was understood to have presented to Mr. Wakatsuki 
a draft of U.S. proposals regarding the percentages of tonnage to be allowed 
to the three principal naval Powers under a scheme of limitation. 

February 6th—Mr. Stimson issued a statement of the unanimous views of 
the U.S. delegation on the discussions which had taken place with the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and Japan. His main suggestions were :— 

The U.S.A. to have 18, and Great Britain 15, 10,000 ton cruisers. 

Great Britain to have an excess of tonnage in 6-inch gun smaller 
cruisers to the extent of 42,000 tons. 

But, “in order to ensure exact equality of opportunity,” each country 
should “have the option of duplicating exactly the cruiser fleet of the 
other,” if so desired. 

The battleship fleets to be equalized in 1931 instead of 1942. (The 
existing fleet of Great Britain contained two more of these vessels than 
that of the U.S.A.) 

A Committee of Experts was set up to draft resolutions, for consideration 
at a later meeting of the Committee, etc. 

After the meeting of the First Committee an official report was issued 
to the effect that substantial progress had been made in the examination of 
the possibility of reconciling the British and French methods of limitation. 

It was understood that the joint British and French efforts were directed 
to reconciling the two proposals by reaching an agreement which would lay 
down the global tonnage and would, at the same time, in some way embody 
a table in which each Power—after consultation with the others—would 
allocate its tonnage to the different categories. 

The Italian delegation repeated its reservation that its claim to parity with 
France must be considered before final decisions were taken. 

During the discussion the French delegate intimated that he did not suggest 
that in exercising her sovereign right to distribute her total tonnage throughout 
the categories France would pay no regard to the rights of others, and he 
said the proposal implied that each Power would indicate its respective figures 
in each category only “‘ after previous consultations and successive approxima- 
tions,” which accepted the principle of negotiation regarding category figures. 
In order that the Committee might not waste its time on terminology it was 
decided to entrust the exact re-draft of the compromise proposal to a new 
Committee. 

Mr. Macdonald received a deputation of women representing British, 
American, French and Japanese organisations, who presented memorials 
urging drastic reduction of naval armaments. 

February 7th.—A summary was published of a Government memorandum 
re British policy at the Conference, which had been communicated to the 
delegations of the other four Powers after being examined and approved by 
the representatives of the Dominions. This declared that the Government’s 
general policy was to keep the highway of the seas open for trade and com- 
munication, and said that if naval establishments were not to be a menace 
an equilibrium must be maintained between them through international 
agreement. 

It proposed that the agreement resulting from the Conference should run 
until 1936 and a further conference should be called in 1935. The need for 
agreement by categories was insisted upon, and the categories proposed were 
five only : capital ships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 
Transfer might be allowed, but was not advisable in the case of the first two 
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and the last categories. In cruisers transfer should be allowed downward; 
on an agreed percentage only. 

Taking the categories separately, the memo. suggested :— 

Reduction of capital ships to the Washington Treaty figure withiy 
18 months of the ratification of the agreement resulting from the Conferenoe. 

No replacement until the 1935 conference. Reduction of maximum 
tonnage to 25,000 tons and of gun calibre to 12 inches. Increase of life of 
vessels to 26 vears. 

The complete disappearance of the battleship in due time. 

Aircraft carriers to be limited in tonnage and gun calibre, to 25,000 tons 
maximum displacement. Life to be increased to 26 years. Total tonnage 
for the British and U.S. Navies to be 100,000 instead of 135,000 tons, 

Cruisers to be in one category, but sub-divided according to gun calibre, 
Great Britain to have 339,000 tons (50 vessels). Tonnage limit for smal 
vessels to be 6,000 or 7,000 tons. The life of cruisers to be 20 years. 

Destroyer tonnage to be limited to 1,850 for leaders and 1,500 for others 
with a maximum gun calibre of 5 inches. Existing building programme of 
200,000 tons could be reduced if submarine programmes of other Powers 
were reduced. 

Submarines to be limited to the lowest possible size and total number, 
should their abolition be impracticable. 

February 9th.—In a statement broadcast to the U.S.A. and Canada on 
the aims of the Conference, Mr. Snowden said that the world was spending 
£900 millions annually on armaments, 60 per cent. of which was spent by 


Europe. Great Britain’s expenditure in 1929 was £115 millions ; in 1913 it 
was just under £80 millions. Every one of the Great Powers, except Germany, 
was spending more on armaments than before the war. 

Great Britain spent £10,000 millions in the war, apart from the loss of 
the wealth-producing capacity of millions of men withdrawn from useiil 


employment. It left the country with a debt of over £7,000 millions, 
that they had to raise each year £350 millions from taxation for the servic 
of the debt, which would take 140 years to liquidate. The taxpayer 
therefore, had to pay a million pounds a day for the debt service. In addition, 
£56 millions were spent on war pensions, giving a total of £520 millions 
year. Three-quarters of British taxes were spent in paying for past sal 
preparing for future wars. 

February 10th.—In a statement in Parliament Mr. MacDonald said thatte 
Conference had reached a stage when the delegations were discussing detail ¢ 
their requirements, and the Government had, therefore, prepared a memit 
andum indicating the policy and programme which had guided it in its negot 
tions. This memorandum had not been drawn up in agreement with any ol# 
delegation. Progress was being made all along the line, and they were neatit 
an agreement on difficult questions relating to the method of naval! limitatw 
which had for years been a stumbling-block to progress in the Legit 
Preparatory Commission. 

The full text of the Memorandum, which was dated February 4th, ™ 
issued as a Parliamentary paper, Cmd. 3485. z 

It was reported that Mr. Stimson’s Statement of February 6th conta 
a proposal (which did not appear in the published official summary) th 
the United States should have the right to build a battleship, correspon” 
to H.M.S. “ Rodney,” if they agreed to scrap four of their older and sm 
ships instead of the three due to be scrapped under the Washington Treat 
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and that scrapping should proceed not according to the order of seniority 
decided on at Washington, but according to gun calibre and speed. 

February 11th.—A full plenary session of the Conference dealt with the 
question of submarines. The British view was put forward by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who stated that the Government advocated the abolition 
of the submarine for the following five reasons: (1) In the general interest of 
humanity; (2) in consideration of their view that they were primarily 
offensive instruments; (3) to secure a more substantial contribution to 
disarmament and peace ; (4) in view of the important financial relief to be 
obtained ; (5) in view of the conditions of service of the personnel and the 
risks they ran. If agreement as to abolition was not reached the Government 
would endeavour to confine its functions to defence by limiting it strictly 
both in size and numbers. Also most definite conditions should be laid down 
to prevent submarines being used as commerce destroyers, and the agreement 
signed at Washington in 1922 should be revived. 

Mr. Stimson supported the plea for abolition, and pointed out that ton 
for ton the submarine was more costly than any surface craft. He brought 
forward a resolution asking for the appointment of a Committee to study 
three specific questions : (1) The abolition of the submarine ; (2) regulation of 
its use through subjecting it to the rules of war governing the use of surface 
craft; (3) regulation of the unit size of submarines. 

M. Leygues put the French standpoint under three heads; (1) the submarine 
was a warship like the others ; (2) it was a defensive weapon which all naval 
Powers could not dispense with ; (3) its use should be and could be regulated 
like that of any other warship. 

Any motion tending to abolish submarines would involve three questions 
f principle: (1) The measure of lawfulness of any weapon of war deriving 

progress of science and technical improvements; (2) the right of 
maller naval Powers to possess as sovereign States a navy corresponding 
0 their requirements and their means of defence ; (3) the freedom of the seas. 
These three questions the French would be ready to discuss. 

The Conference agreed to submit both resolutions to the first Committee 
or consideration and report. 

Signor Grandi said that in the present state of armaments the abolition 
bf the submarine would favour the stronger navies, though he admitted that 
he submarine, in the opinion of its opponents, was one of the major incentives 
0 the increase of naval armaments. Italy was ready to renew an under- 
aking to restrict their use against merchant ships and also to participate 
na discussion on their abolition. There was no objection in principle to 
bolition on Italy’s part if all naval Powers concurred therein. 

Admiral Takarabe could not agree with those who condemned the 
ubmarine as a ruthless weapon of defence, sincé most weapons of war could 
put to merciless use—flying machines, for example. Japan, which consisted 
f many scattered islands, regarded the submarine as a convenient means of 
efence of her waterways and vulnerable points, and she desired to retain it 
ely for that purpose. Japan, however, heartily associated herself with 
he proposal to make the submarine submit to a strict control by law. 

Each of the Dominion representatives expressed agreement with the 
pritish Government’s case. 


ENERAL. 


January 30th.—A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 3477) giving the text of 
memorial from the Greek members of the Cyprus Legislative Council and 
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of the reply of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated November 28th, 
1929. The memorial asked for either union with Greece or responsible 
government, and the reply was to the effect that the time had not yet come 
for self-government, while union with Greece could not be considered. 

February 3rd.—The Chinese Mandate regarding extra-territorial rights 
was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3480. This contained the corres. 
pondence between the British and Chinese Governments, including an aide 
mémoire from the British Government dated January Ist which had not 
hitherto been published. 

The Report of the Conference on the Operation of Dominion Legislation 
and Merchant Shipping Legislation, which met in October 1929, was issued 
as a White Paper, Cmd. 3479. (The Conference met to report on (1) the 
existing provisions by which the assent of His Majesty was required for 
certain Dominion Legislation; (2) the extra-territorial legislation of the 
Dominions; (3) the position of the Colonial Laws Validity Act; and 


(4) Merchant Shipping legislation.) 
Irak. 


January 30th.—According to reports received at Basra from Koweit, 
the British authorities had extradited Sheikh Feisal-ed-Dowish and the other 
rebel leaders, at the request of the Nejd Government. 


Italy. 
February 6th.—A Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and Arbitration with 


Austria was signed in Rome. It was to remain in force for 10 years. 


Japan. ' 

February 4th.—The American Ambassador, in a public statement, said that 
the stabilising influence of Japan in the Far East was comparable with that 
of the United States.in the Western Hemisphere. Japanese-American trade 
met in China, where co-operation was in their best interests, since Japai 
bought raw material from the U.S.A. to manufacture goods needed by Chins, 
while America needed the goodwill of the Japanese traders to distribute be 
goods in China. He also said that no one suggested Japan should make any 
naval sacrifice endangering her national security or challenging her pr 
dominant naval position in the Orient. 


Latvia. 
February 4th—Following on the resignation of M. Balodis, the Portfolio 
for Foreign Affairs was takgn over by the Premier, M. Celmin. 


League of Nations. 

January 29th.—The Secretary-General received from the Bolivian Govern: 
ment assurances that the accusations brought by Paraguay were withott 
foundation. 

January 30th—The Secretary-General received a telegram from th 
Paraguayan Government giving fresh assurances that Paraguay had © nev" 
departed from peaceful procedure, not being responsible for the incidents 
that have occurred at Chaco Boreal, which she denounced in good time the 
Council.” 

February 5th—The Governing Body of the International Labour Oflice 
decided by 15 votes to 5 that the question of hours in the coal mines should 
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be included on the agenda of the June meeting of the International Labour 


Conference. : 
February 6th.—The Secretariat received the instruments of ratification by 


(reat Britain and by India of their adhesion to the Optional Clause of the 
Statutes of the Permanent Court. (This brought the number of States which 
had ratified the Clause to 22.) 

February 7th—The League Advisory Committee on traffic in opium and 
other dangerous drugs adopted unanimously a plan for the limitation of the 
manufacture of narcotics. 


Mexico. 

January 31st.—Report re recall of Soviet Minister, etc. (See U.S.S.R.) 

February 4th—The new President, Don Pascual Rubio, appointed a 
‘abinet, with Senor Genaro Estrada as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

February 5th—Senor Rubio was formally inaugurated as President, 
and on leaving the Palace was shot at and slightly wounded by a man named 
Flores, who was arrested. 

February 8th—The Soviet Minister left Mexico City on the severance of 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 

February 10th—The U.S.S.R. Legation was raided by the police after 
the departure of the Soviet Minister, whose baggage was examined and the 
liplomatic seals broken at Vera Cruz before he was allowed to leave the 


January 30th.—Report re extradition of Feisal-ed-Dowish. (See Irak.) 


alestine. 

February 3rd.—The Arab Executive presented a Memorandum to the 
sovernment demanding action to prevent the transference of land from Arabs 
o Jews and to prohibit the import of corn and oil. 

February 6th—A Jewish policeman of Telaviv was sentenced to death for 

fe murder of an Arab family at Jaffa during the riots. 


araguay. 
January 30th.—Further telegram to League Secretary-General. (See 
eague of Nations.) 


fermanent Court of International Justice. 

February 6¢h.—Instruments of ratification of Optional Clause by Great 
pritain and India deposited with the League Secretariat. (See League of 
ations.) 

ersia. 


January 31st.—It was learnt that Dost Mahomed Khan, who had been 
captured in December, had been court martialled and shot on January 


pth. (He had been captured in February, but escaped in November, 1929. 
e Bulletin of March 2nd, 1929, Vol. V, No. 17, p. 19.) 


eparations. 


February Sth.—The Committee appointed to settle the final points 
oy Eastern European reparations held its first meeting in Paris. 
ills ratifying Hague Agreements passed by Reichsrat. (See Germany.) 
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Spain. 

January 30th.—General Berenguer formed a Cabinet, taking the Portfolio 
of War himself. No Foreign Minister was appointed, since the Forei 
Office was, under existing arrangements, only a secretaryship attached to ti 
office of the Prime Minister. 

January 31st.—The Government decided to release all the students arrested 
under the Dictatorship, as well as all the Artillery officers who had beep 
banished. 

The sessions of the National Consultative Assembly were adjourned 
sine die. 

February 1st.—The first meeting of the new Cabinet decided to examine 
and, if necessary, revise or annul all the Decrees of the Dictatorship, with 
a view to ‘‘ adapting them to strict legality before submitting them in due 
course to the Cortes.” 

February 2nd.—It was announced that several acts of revision of the 
work of the Dictatorship had been carried out by the Government, including 
the re-establishment of the law on the administration of public finance ani 
the approval of the status of the Students’ Federation. 

February 3rd.—The Universities reopened without incident. The Cabinet 
was understood to be drawing up a programme comprising a full return to 
constitutional practice. 

A decree was issued placing General Primo de Rivera on the unattached 
(non-active) list with Madrid as his place of residence. 

February 4th—The Duke of Alba was appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

February 6th.—The King signed an amnesty releasing hundreds of political 
prisoners, including many army officers. 

February 10th.—It was stated that no fewer than 432 army officers and 
cadets, dismissed by the Dictator, had already been reinstated. 


Turkey. 
February 3rd.—Signature of Treaty in Paris. (See France.) 


U.S.S.R. 


January 29th.—The Tass Agency reported that a large number of White 
Guards who had been discharged by the C.E. Railway invaded the railway 
offices at Harbin and demanded money from the new manager with threats 
of violence. They were expelled by the Chinese police. 

January 31st.—The Tass Agency reported that the Soviet Minister 
Mexico had been recalled. The Mexican Diplomatic Mission left Moseov 

It was announced that 100,000 soldiers of the Red Army had been orderd 
to begin training in agriculture in order to take up positions as manag 
of the collective farms ‘throughout the Soviet Union. All soldiers cn leav! 
the Army were in future to have eight months’ special training in farming. 

February 2nd.—A decree was issued authorising the complete confisea'™” 
of the property of all kulaks and their expulsion from the district. . 

February 3rd.—It was reported that the Ogpu had shot without '™ 
about three hundred former officers of the Tsarist Navy, who had de 
arrested in various parts of Russia in 1929. 

February 5th—The Soviet Government issued a formal denial of ™ 
reports regarding the shooting of 300 former Naval officers. The Embes 3 
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‘ 


‘pure and 


‘» London also declared emphatically that the statements were 
malicious inventions.” 

February 6th—The Tass Agency announced that the Congress of the 
Ukrainian autocephalous Orthodox Church had decided to liquidate the 
Church, owing to its connection with the counter-revolutionary union for 
the liberation of the Ukraine. 

It was reported that the Soviet authorities had banished all evangelical 
clergy from Leningrad. 

February 7th—Many reports were current of serious unrest in the Ukraine 
and in the Volga and Transcaspian districts, and the Soviet Government 
announced officially that 10 peasants had been sentenced to death, apparently 
without trial, for train-wrecking. 

February 8th—The Pope’s protest against the anti-religious and anti- 
Christian acts of the Soviet Government. (See Vatican City.) 

February 10th.—Alleged breach of diplomatic privileges against Minister 
to Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

February 11th—The Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs protested 
to the Mexican Government against the action of the police in Mexico City 
and Vera Cruz. 

In a speech in Moscow, Rykoff, President of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries, said that Soviet legislation assured complete religious 
freedom, and that there was no persecution of anyone for his religious beliefs. 
No minister of religion was ever persecuted on account of having performed 


religious rites. 


U.S.A. 

January 3lst.—Senator Vandenburg (Republican) introduced a Bill to 
grant the Philippines a modified measure of independence, under a Republican 

mstitution framed by the Filipino Legislature, over a period of 10 years, 
at the end of which complete independence would be voted on by plebiscite, 
| February 1st.—The 10,000 ton cruiser Augusta was launched. (She was 
the sixth of the class of 10,000 tons vessels in the 1924 programme.) 

Broadcast to American people re Naval Conference by Senator Robinson. 
(See Great Britain.) 

February 3rd.—Mr, William H. Taft, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
since 1921, resigned, and was succeeded as Chief Justice by Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes. Mr. Taft was the only man in the U.S. who had been both 
President and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

February 4th—Ambassador’s statement in Tokyo regarding the Naval 
Conference and China. (See Japan.) 

The President announced that he would appoint a small commission to 
undertake an immediate enquiry into the position of the U.S. authorities 
n Haiti, with a view to their eventual withdrawal. 

February 6th.—Mr. Stimson’s statement re naval parity with Great 
ritain. (See Great Britain, the Naval Conference.) 

_ February Tth—Senator Hale, Chairman of the Senate Naval Committee, 
ssued a statement declaring that Mr. Stimson’s proposals manifestly did 
ot provide for America’s naval needs. 
| February 10th.—Report re proposal for building a battleship of the 
Rodney type (33,900 tons, with 16-inch guns) in Mr. Stimson’s statement. 
See Great Britain, The Naval Conference.) 
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Officials of the State Department said that they had no knowledge of the 
reported proposal by Mr. Stimson as to the U.S. building a battleship of the 
“ Rodney ” type. 

February 11th—Speaking in Congress Senator Borah condemned the 
useless waste of money which would be incurred in building a battleship 


‘in the name of parity.” 


Vatican City. 

February 8th.—In a letter to Cardinal Pompili the Pope protested against 
the “horrible and sacriligious outrages’ perpetrated in the U.S.S.R. and 
announced his intention of celebrating a mass of “ expiation, propitiation 
and reparation for all the offences against the Divine Heart ” on March 19th, 

February 10th.—It was officially announced that Cardinal Pacelli had 
been appointed Cardinal Secretary of State on February 7th, in succession 


to Cardinal Gasparri. 


Yugoslavia. 

February 3rd.—Agreement signed regarding properties on both sides of 
Bulgarian frontier. (See Bulgaria.) 

A memorial tablet to Gabriel Princip, who assassinated the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria on 28th June, 1914, was unveiled at Sarajevo. 

February 6th—Signature of Protocols re properties on the Bulgarian 


frontier. (See Bulgaria.) 


IV.—NOTICES. 


1. An International Congress of Agricultural Experts and Botanists 
was held at El Golea Oasis, in the extreme south of Algeria, on January 29th 


and following days. 


V.—PUBLICATIONS. 


The Survey of International Affairs, for the year 1928, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee, and issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, has recently been published by the Oxford University Press, price 
21s. (12s. 6d. to members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 

A companion volume to the above has also been published containing 
a comprehensive and representative collection of international documents 
for 1928, compiled by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, with an introduction by 
Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O. The volume is published 
by the Oxford University Press in the same format as the Survey. Price 
12s. 6d. (7s. 6d. to members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 

On January 20th the Royal Institute of International Affairs published 
a monograph on Naval Disarmament, containing a brief record of evenls 
from the Washington Conference to date, written by H. Latimer, Secretary 
of the Information Service on International Affairs, and with a preface by 
Philip Kerr, C.H. This was issued as No. 3 of the Chatham House 


Monographs. Price 3s. 6d. 


VI—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE DRUG TRAFFIC; AN INTERNATIONAL BATTLE. . 

The year 1929 witnessed a highly important change in international 
policy as regards the traffic in drugs. During the earlier part of the y# 
considerable prominence had been given to the view that the manufactur 


of more drugs than were medicall ie 


y or scientifically required was boun 
result in this surplus being smuggled into countries where a demand exist’ 
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or could be created, by the notorious case of the Dutch Naarden Chemical 
Factory. The startling facts were brought to light that this single factory 
probably handled about half of the world’s production of heroin, and that the 
majority of it was going into the hands of illicit traffickers. 

Then at the Tenth Assembly France announced that she was about to 
limit strictly the quantity of drugs which her factories might produce. 
The British Delegation immediately took advantage of this change in policy 
and proposed that a Conference should be summoned of representatives of 
drug-manufacturing countries to draw up a scheme by which the total 
combined output of all the factories should not be greater than what the world 
was known to need (the League’s Health Committee has given quite a reliable 
estimate on this point) for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes, and to fix 
the quota of output for each country. It was subsequently pointed out that 
drug-manufacturing countries by themselves might tend to fix a total output 
at a higher figure than would be endorsed by countries who are the victims 
of the traffic. So the Assembly adopted a final resolution for summoning 
during 1930 a Conference of an equal number of producing and non-producing 
countries. 

The League of Nations’ Advisory Commission on the Traffic in Drugs has 
been holding its Thirteenth Session at Geneva since January 2lst. Again, 
in a somewhat dramatic fashion, evidence has strengthened the conviction 
that the arrest of contraband traffic, of the increasing seriousness of which 
everyone is aware, can only be secured by stopping the supply at the source, 
ie., in the factory. 

In particular, the Advisory Commission had before it the first annua 
report of the Central Narcotics Intelligence Bureau, financed by the Egyptian 
Court, and under the direction of Major-General T. W. Russell Pasha, 
Commandant of the Cairo City Police. His investigations led Russell Pasha 
to state ‘‘ that while the countries suffering from the traffic thought in grams 
and kilograms, the unit of calculation in the Central European manufacturing 
countries was in terms of the metric ton.’’ And it is clear that the figures which 
are available represent but a fraction of the contraband involved. A drug 
factory was discovered in Alsace, working through Switzerland and Vienna, 
from which 7,562 kilograms of narcotics, chiefly heroin, were manufactured in 
less than four years. It is estimated that in a single year this one factory 
manufactured 4,349 kilograms of heroin, or two-and-a-half times the legitimate 
annual needs of the world. And this was done by one of the factories in Europe. 
From this source in Central Europe a steady stream of illicit manufactured 
drugs passed to the ports of Genoa, Trieste, Piraeus, Constantinople and thence 
to Alexandria. In Egypt alone it was estimated that there are no fewer than 
500,000 drug adicts (out of a population of about thirteen-and-a-half millions) 
who spend annually on these drugs £13,500,000. 

_ Later on in this Thirteenth Session attention was called by the representa- 
ive of the Indian Government, Sir John Campbell, to the enormous quantity 
f cocaine manufactured by Japan in 1928, and to the fact that this roughly 
orresponded to the amount smuggled into India from Japanese sources. 
And Sir Malcolm Delevigne, representating Great Britain on the Committee, 
drew the attention of the Japanese delegate to the fact that British Colonies, 
otably the Malay States, were suffering even more than India from the flow 
ff drugs from Japan. 
_ The Committee’s own Report has not yet been issued. It is, however, 
ikely that not only manufactured products but raw materials will be included 
n the proposed limitations, for ‘‘ so long as raw materials are available, 
means will always be found to manufacture for illicit traffic.’’ If this is done 
he principles of the Hague Convention of 18 years ago, which received legisla- 
ive application as far as Great Britain was concerned in the Dangerous Drugs 
cts of 1920-25, may be able, by universal adoption, potently to reduce the 
surplus production that feeds the illicit traffic in drugs. There has never 
been a large scale problem so completely an ‘ international ’’ one as the 
problem of the traffic in drugs. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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VII—FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


International University Congress 
*Advisory Council of the Eastern Bureau of 
the Health Organisation = oe 
4th International Sociological Congress 
*International Conference on _ Bills 
Exchange 
*Conference regarding a Tariff Truce Se 
*Committee on Amendments to the Covenant 
International Federation of League of 
Nations Societies 
*Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law 
*Traffic in Women and Children Committee 
*Leprosy Commission ve 
*Child Welfare Committee .. * =e 
*Central Opium Board , 
*Committee on the Ratification of ‘Conven- 
tions concluded under the Auspices of 
the League 
International Conference of ‘Asiatic Workers 
2nd International Economic Conference of 
the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies .. 
First International Congress of "Mental 


ene .. 
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Hygi 
*International Conference 
Exchange 
*Fiscal Committee... i os : 
Conference of Imperial Chambers of 


Commerce oe oe ee oe 
Meeting of International Council of Women 


International Labour Conference .. 
*Gold Ten rape of the Financial Com- 


Sedeumaiianil Conference of the World’ 8 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 
World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


Plenary Conference of International Mari- 
time Committee. és 

22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto 

36th Conference of International Law 
Association ia o° ee 

The Imperial Conference 

The Imperial Economic C ‘onference 

International Conference on Lighting, ete. bp 
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First International Conference on Safety i in 
Aviation . 

International Conference on Unification of 
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